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Gbhe South African Outlook 


ect appeal to God can only be justified when it 

onate. To come maundering into His presence 

ye have nothing particular to say is an insult upon 

ye should never presume if we hada petition to 

any earthly personage.” —Mark Rutherford. 
” . * * * 


our Bar and high European wages. 
the Star we take the following: A small-scale model of 
on, Southern Rhodesia exhibits most of the Union’s 
sin miniature. A striking illustration of this is the report 
ommittee of inquiry into the protection of secondary 
es in Southern Rhodesia. European bricklayers, car- 
joiners, painters, plumbers and electricians get higher 
wages than their counterparts in Britain, Australia, and 
aland. Black unskilled labour gets considerably lower 
ages than unskilled labour in any of these countries. In 
Rhodesia, the hourly rate for unskilled labour is be- 
d. and 24d. In Australia and New Zealand it is well 
It is the colour bar which enables European skilled 
to earn much more than the same grades of workers in 
buntries. Obviously they do so at the expense of Black 
H workers who earn much less. The difference in skill is 
ft enough to account for the whole of the difference in 
@ And the colour bar prevents the Natives acquiring skill. 
mittee points out that “the colour bar. . . . operates 
# agreement and custom and, in effect, the Native worker 
Inly being hindered in acquiring and exercising skill, but 
Bbtaining the full reward for any skill that he may acquire 
fof these difficulties.”” Overhead industrial costs are high 
Wf the chief reasons for the demand for protection. The 
ies of enlarging the local market “ lie largely in improv- 
4 purchasing power of the Native population. The 
approach lies in assisting the Native to earn more, so that 
es will automatically rise, and in order to achieve this the 
bar which operates against the interests of all sections of 


munity must be broken.” 
* * 


* % 


br of Parliament attacks the colour bar. 

3. Friedman, speaking in the House of Assembly on 
0, said: South Africa still had to learn the importance 
pncy, and all remedies applied would be of little use until 
bre taken to increase the productivity of labour forces in 
Mfrica. In industry, effort had to be the key and wages 


had to be related to production. ‘‘ We shall have to relax the 
industrial colour bar in this country.” Experts had challenged 
the wisdom of retaining the colour bar, and all of them had de- 
clared the folly of imposing restrictions on one section of the 
community to gain advantages for another. Dr. Friedman said 
that relaxation of the industrial colour bar would not throw out 
White labour. It would give such a tremendous impetus to gold 
mining and industry in general that the industrial expansion that 
would follow would be in the interests of all. 
* * ae * 

The Nursing Council resists colour bar proposals. 

A review of the activities of the South African Nursing Coun- 
cil (the new governing body of the Profession) for the first two 
years of its existence is published in the South African Nursing 
Journal for December, 1946. The review was prepared by the 
Chairman of the Council, Miss C. A. Nothard, R.R.C. 

Inter alia :— 

The Council received requests from various quarters to con- 
sider the registration of a class of nurse to be known as an “ assist- 
ant nurse”’ or “ nursing assistant,” as a means of easing the 
present serious shortage of nurses. After giving this matter 
very careful attention the Council decided that at present many 
more suitably qualified persons applied for admission to training 
schools than can be accepted. As far as Non-Europeans were 
concerned it was found that several thousands with the requisite 
standard of education were refused admission to training each year 
because the necessary facilities are not available. It would 
appear therefore that the creation of an inferior class of registered 
nurse would further decrease the already inadequate facilities 
available for the training of fully qualified nurses. 

* * ; * * 


Mr. Rheinallt Jones’ New Post. ; 

An announcement of quite exceptional interest is that Mr. 
Rheinallt Jones is to become Adviser on Native Affairs to 
the Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa. ‘This appoint- 
ment is most welcome, alike for its wisdom and its timeliness. 
A great corporation which employs tens of thousands of Africans 
in various capacities, and is just embarked upon vast new schemes 
involving the enlistment of thousands more, is surely very wise to 
establish such a post and to fill it with the best man available. 
It remains for its management to demonstrate that this appoint- 
ment really indicates sincere concern and is not mere ‘‘ eye-wash,”” 
by giving full scope to its new adviser and really doing something 
about his recommendations when confronted with them. 

Mr. Rheinallt Jones’ record of devoted service in many capa- . 
cities is, of course, outstanding. He has poured himself out 
unstintingly in the cause of the African peoples for nearly thirty 
years, during which he has not only gathered a great deal of 
accurate knowledge but has also developed to an impressive 
degree the power of lucid and persuasive expression. He has 
had long experience of dealing with all sorts of people,—helpful 
and difficult, sympathetic and prejudiced, wise and otherwise. 
The Pathfinder-Scout Movement and the Institute of Race 
Relations are two most significant organisations which owe more 
to him than to anybody else, and they are only two of many. 

We understand that Mr. Rheinallt Jones assumes his new 
duties at the beginning of this month and at the same time ceases 
to be Director of the Institute of Race Relations. It is good, 
however, that he will continue to be connected with it in a volun- 
tary capacity just at this juncture in its development into the 
larger and more representative organisation that the times de- 


mand. 


52 


There is something very encouraging about this appointment. 


Coupled with recent pronouncements by Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, who is chairman of the Anglo-American Corporation, 
on the purpose of his company to endeavour to house the African 
miners at its seven new Orange Free State mines, in villages with 
their families, instead of in purely male compounds, it gives cause 
to hope that this revolutionary yet humane and common-sense 
proposal will really be given a chance to prove itself. No doubt 
it will be strongly opposed in many quarters, but it is good to 
have so stout a champion of it in so strategic a post. . 
: * * * * 


Constitution of the Rand’s African Mine Labour Force. 

Interesting figures emerge from one of the eleven statements 
submitted by the Gold Producers’ Committee to the Native Laws 
Commission last month. The total number of mine Natives 
employed on the 31st of December, 1946 is given at 278,048, of 
whom 43%, or 118,628, were from the Union, chiefly from the 
Cape Province. Natal and Zululand contributed 13,000, the 
O.F.S. 4,200, and the Transvaal 17,283. Of the non-Union 
Africans 79,705, (28.67%) were from Portuguese East Africa, 
32,193, (11.58%) were from tropical areas, and 35,136 (12.6%) 
from Basutoland. The total from all the High Commission 
Territories was seventeen per cent of the whole. The statement 
further points out that only 1.36% of the whole number employed 
were detribalised Natives and goes on to say that ‘‘ in the opinion 
of the Gold Producers’ Committee, apart from small increases in 
the number of permanent employees, for whom accommodation 
will automatically be provided, it is neither desirable nor practic- 
able to increase the number of detribalised Natives employed on 
the mines.” 

* * * * 


War on Blindness. 

- “ Blindness in the Union, especially among Non-Europeans, 
exceeds that of any other part of the world, and ninety per cent 
of it is preventable.” ‘This shattering statement, which was 
made recently by Brigadier C. M. Hoffe on a public occasion, 
will have come as a dreadful shock to most people. May it 
explode them into vigorous support of the plan for an Eye 
Hospital to be built at Orlando at a cost of £500,000. For in 
this fortunate land of ours one out of every eighty-four of the Non- 
European population is blind and the minimum incidence of four 
blind out of every thousand is nearly three times the average world 
figure. When it is realised that for approximately 11,000,000 
people there are only fifty-six qualified opthalmologists, the 
seriousness of the position is partly explained. The new hospital 
is being planned on a scale commensurate to the need. It will 
give a lead to the whole continent, investigating eye conditions, 
both local and general, emphasising preventive methods, training 
European and Non-European specialists, nurses and investiga- 
tors, performing the most delicate operations under the best 
providable conditions and with the finest procurable instruments. 
In its appeal for public support, the St. John Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness makes out a very strong case for the 
scheme which it is sponsoring. It points out that eye troubles 
and bad vision are causing heavy and continuous losses in man- 
power and constitute a direct menace to public safety, while a 
very substantial part of the country’s resources is being poured 
“into the bottomless pit of blind pensions instead of being 
directed into useful channels.” 

e * % * * 


A Non-European Medical School. 

The Federal Council of the Medical Association of South 
Africa is convinced of the urgent need for a fourth medical school 
in the Union, to be designed for Non-Europeans. In a con- 
sidered statement recently issued, it puts forward weighty reasons 
for its conviction, pointing out that the quota allotted to Non- 
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Europeans in the existing schools is too.small,—as is ey 
by the fact that out of eighteen recent African applican 
medical scholarships, (eighteen of them holding the B.Sc. ¢ 
only five could be accepted. Further, it holds that the fa 
for clinical training for fifth and sixth year students tod 
quite inadequate, that the present overcrowding of the n 
schools is bound to lower the standard of efficiency, an 
unless more Non-Europeans can be trained, the sense of f) 
tion among African leaders will!be increased. Not conter 
merely expressing a strong conviction the Medical Asso, 
has appointed a sub-committee to investigate the possib: 
erecting an extra medical school in Durban. It is possi 
course, that their enquiries may show Durban to be the best 
but we hope that they will also give consideration to the p 
lity of attaching the new school to the very large Baragy 
Hospital, (with nearly 3,000 beds), which is to become 4 
European. hospital later in the year. This hospital will 
less serve a more widely representative clientele of Nont 
pean patients with a more varied pathology. ‘Take into a 
also the new Eye Hospital planned for Orlando, and the q 
that area seems very strong indeed. 

* * * 1. * 


Preventing the spread of Yellow Fever in Africa. 
It has often been said that man’s worst enemies are his sm 
with such deadly destroyers as the malarial mosquito, tha 
fly or the TB bacillus called in evidence. The virus of! 
fever, a millionth of an inch long and visible only una 
electron microscope, is an even more apt illustration. It isi 
the great killers in Africa. Perhaps it would be truer to suki 
“has been” for ‘“‘is”’ in the last-sentence, for the cam 
against it is going well, (in spite of the greatly increased ¢ 
lities of spreading it which modern means of travel have br 
with the proved success of the vaccine now in use. Out a 
thousands of British and American troops stationed in 
fever areas in Africa during the war and protected by i 
only two contracted the disease. A further source of sati 
is that South Africa has now become the main base and se 
supplies for the campaign against the disease, whether inl 
its incidence and probable lines of advance with a view. te 
effective counter action, or in manufacturing and storm 
vaccine for all parts of Africa and for the Middle East,—a: 
for which the Rockefeller Institute in New York was fd 
responsible. In conjunction with the Yellow Fever Inst: 
Entebbe in Uganda, the Institute of Medical Research inj 
nesburg leads the unremitting attack. It is perhaps not! 
as generally as it should be that both the effective plans d: 
to test areas for yellow fever and also the production of © 
safe vaccine are primarily in the work of the distinguishec 
African son of a distinguished South African father, in thes 
of Dr. Max Theiler, son of the late Sir Arnold Theiler. — 


* * * * 


African Women honoured. * 

Not the least pleasing and significant incident in the ce 
the memorable visit of the Royal Family to Basutoland > 
presentation by His Majesty of British Empire Medals: 
African women,—to Mrs. Bernice Mohapeloa, (whose hi 
Mr. J. T. Mohapeloa, is the senior African official in the 
Treasury), for her outstanding work with the Homnelll 
ment Clubs, and to Miss Adele Monyake, who for mam 
rendered very competent service as the matron of the 
ment hospital at Quthing. These splendid women hz 
worked with any idea of receiving this kind of recogniti 
the award of it at the hands of His Majesty himself on) 
pee occasion will be an inspiration to all the women of | 
land. | 


* * BAW WMigelaill ee 


: 
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ome visitor. i ae 

win Smith has been in our midst, afte many, too many, 
id many people will have had an opportunity of express- 
gratitude for his great services to the missionary enter- 
Africa. We are not aware whether Basutoland is on his 
, but we hope so, for we should like him to see with his 
how conditions there have improved in the forty years 
since he stayed in that territory as a young initiate on his 
ne field in the north where he did such admirable work 
the Baila. His outspokenness on the subject of a preva- 
on that occasion resulted in his being firmly, if kindly, 
to the border as an undesirable, but tempora mutantur 
€ is no doubt that today he would be a welcome visitor 
rmerly he was regarded as an uncomfortable person to 
tinently sent on his way. 


* * * * 


rge E. Haynes. . 
welcome is another visitor, who also has been in South 
fore, namely Dr. George Haynes. He isa member of the 
ional Committee of the Y.M.C.A. in New York and has 
t through Africa by that body as an investigator and con- 
o study conditions and to confer with the leaders of all 
organisations for men and boys. Dr. Haynes is one 
ificant group of Coloured men in the U.S.A. who by 
pled with soundness of judgment have won recognition 
figures. During the earlier world war he served as a 
of President Wilson’s war cabinet, since which he has 
minent as one of the secretaries of the Federal Council 
hes of North America. He specialises in social activities 
religious standpoint, and primarily concerns himself 
> study of race relations and the problems of people of 
descent. His present tour is directed towards the pre- 
of data on the needs and opportunities in Africa, for the 
of the World’s Committee of the Y.M.C.A. in the pre- 
of a comprehensive and long-range plan for the develop- 
its services in the interests of the men and boys of the 
Mr. Haynes’ last visit was in 1930 when he figured 
ntly in the significant conference of African and European 
which was held at Fort Hare in the middle of that year. 


* * * * 


asutoland Witness.”’ 
ish to offer a warm welcome to this new magazine which 
shed by the Paris Evangelical Mission at Morija in Basu- 
nd deals with its work in that country. In introducing 
paper the editor explains that it is intended “ to speak of 
3ion in the past and of the Native Church in the present 
uture, because we have passed the missionary stage here 
toland.” It is rightly desired to secure sympathetic 
‘or the Native Church from amongst the people who live 
them and too often know very little of what is being done 
doors. The Paris Evangelical Mission has a unique 
tell of divine guidance and provision, of victories snatch- 
of the dust of ruin, of statesmanlike devolution far in 
ru practice elsewhere, which proved itself so fully when 
ling country was reeling under the blows of two ruinous 
) the selfless faithfulness of evangelists and ministers, of 
ions still increasing, of courageous missionary enterprises 
the homeland, of patience and steadfastness in the face 
lent and quite unscrupulous competition. We hope that 
dest but inspiring publication will win wide support, for 
‘rengthen the faith of its readers and perhaps draw them 
ve support in what is probably the territory of the great- 
egic importance in the South African missionary enter- 


* * * * 
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Johannesburg Bantu Sports Club. 

Rumours that the ground belonging to this club may be sold 
for £250,000 were scotched by the manager, Mr. Dan Twala, 
who stated that the club members would oppose the sale unless 
the ground was still to be used for African recreation purposes. 
This club ground was left in trust to Africans in 1928 by Howard. 
Pim and J. L. Hardy. The ground has a club house and provides 
various amenities. ‘The membership of the club is 2,000 and the 
fee is 5s. per annum. At weekends up to 10,000 people may be 
watching football and tennis. The only support the club gets, 
from outside is an annual grant of £250 from the Johannesburg 
municipality. It raises funds by means of fees, concerts, gate 
money and a club kitchen, and can show a profit of £400 a year. 
As a club it has shown that Africans can look after their own. 
financial affairs and it is good to know that it will continue to 
keep Africans off-the street. 

* * * * 


Teaching English in the Atomic Age. > 

Teachers who have laboriously taught English year after year, 
and been disappointed year after year at the meagre results, will 
raise sceptical eyebrows when told that Mrs. Maida Whyte of 
the Institute of Race Relations in a six months’ experiment at 
Orlando has taught illiterate Native women to speak, read and 
write English in sixteen hours. Nevertheless she has done it. 
Believing that school teachers can benefit from an account of her 
work, we hope to publish a fuller article next month. ‘Basically 
the method used is that of Dr. Laubach, who within the last 
decade has helped millions to literacy. A combination of the 
phonic and look-and-say methods (pictures plus words), it is 
distinguished mainly by the ‘‘ each one, teach one” principle : 
when a pupil has learned a lesson he must teach it to somebody 
else, thus multiplying the number of teachers endlessly. Apart 
from this the main difference from orthodox school procedure is 
that the pupils learn to read the things they want to read—how 
to cook, how to care for their babies, and so on. ‘This experi- 
ment should have far-reaching results not only in the many 
attempts (often not very efficient) to teach adult Africans but 
also in the school teaching of English. 

* * * * 


Bible Womens’ Training Course. 

The course for Bible Women, wives of ministers and other 
women workers of all churches, will open at the Lovedale Bible 
School on 1st August 1947 and continue until 23rd November. 
The subjects to be taught will be introduction to Bible study, 
pastoral work, preparation of addresses, home nursing, and 
Sunday School work. The fees for the whole course will be £7. 
In addition about £1 will be required for books. To secure a 
place write to The Head, Bible School, Lovedale for an applica- 
tion form. Applications must be in his hands by 15th June. 

* * * * 


Scripture Knowledge Examination. 

The South African Sunday School Association desires to 
announce the tenth National Bantu Scripture Knowledge Exa- 
mination, which will be held on the 14th September, 1947, and 
also an Essay Competition for Africans on the topic ““ Why the 
Bantu need the Sunday School,” for which attractive prizes are 
offered. 


* * * * 


Sinister new police weapon. 

The correspondent of The Times at Lahore in India reports 
that after lathi charges and tear-gas had completely: failed to 
check the violence of a wild mob in a Punjab city the other day, a 
police officer fired at a nest of wild bees hanging from the 


branches of a tree near by. The crowd vanished. 
* * * * 
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By Professor D. D. T. Jabavu. i 


"THE coming of the King of Great Britian with his family was 

an occasion of successive thrills of jubilation for all concerned 
with African education in the districts around Lovedale. Right 
from the publication of the official itinerary last June, we rejoiced 
to see our area placed on the map and earmarked to represent 
African education from the primary to the University stages, in- 
cluding agricultural, nursing and industrial training, as apart 
from urban industry and rural life under chiefs and headmen. 
Lovedale being the oldest institution and being on the railway 
line was the natural rendezvous for this concentration. 

The committee of arrangements discharged its task in an ad- 
mirable manner, bringing into true focus and bold relief the 
essentially educational character of this particular muster. The 
preparations of the athletic stadium for purposes of accommoda- 
ting the crowds and the preliminary training of the choirs in- 
volved no little work, all being work inspired, however, by a 
delightful motive ending in a joyful consummation when, in order 
to be on the spot in time, the Fort Cox students (numbering 200) 
milked the cows in darkness at 3 a.m. ; while those of Healdtown 
(1,200) started on foot an hour later, on a walk of twenty. miles 
both ways over the Moxon hill; and those of St. Matthews (800) 
came thirty-two miles in lorries from the sources of the Keiskama 
River; then a thousand pupils from twelve rural schools (some 
walking eighteen miles each direction),—all joined forces with 
those of Fort Hare (300), Lovedale (1,200) plus over 300 other 
local Africans to constitute a colossal choir of 5,000 deployed 
100 yards long by 50 deep. The task of unifying these separate 
choirs under sweltering heat (90 to 100 degrees) can well be 
imagined. 

Thrills. ‘The first combined rehearsal within fifty minutes of 
the arrival of the august guests was in itself stirring : the assem- 
blage had to be taught to shout three times in reverberating 
greeting, Ah, Sozizwe ! (‘‘ Father of Nations,’’) this being the 
special name given the King by a Port Elizabeth African poet for 
use in the Ciskei. Next, we tried out the three pieces (a) Intsi- 
mbi kaNtsikana (‘“ Ntsikana’s Bell’’) composed by Ntsikana ; 
(6) Vuka Debora (“ Awake, Deborah”) by J. K. Bokwe; (c) 
Nkosi Stkelel’ iAfrika by E. Sontonga. (The music and history 
of these pieces may be got from the Lovedale Press). 

The next thrill was when we experienced tense moments as 
the romantic white train wound its way majestically down the 
Alice hillside in glaring sunshine; and when our subdued 
expectancy was rapturously burst by the arrival of the regal 
automobiles in a thunderous acclamation, Ah, Suzizwe / (thrice) 
by the 5,000 voices. Then followed a pulsating lull while the 
royal family sedately left the cars and ascended the dais. 

The several Principals of Institutions were ceremoniously 
presented along wih their wives. After that the music started. 
Its quality has been described by the press reporters, but a per- 
sonal note here will be pardoned when I say I felt proud of the 
massive choir as it gave of its best in vocal shades and colouring. 
In fact the singers enjoyed their own performance no less than 
did the listeners, if one may judge from facial expressions. 


SPECIAL PICTORIAL SUPPLEMENT 


With our May number we propose to issue a special supplement containing a number of pictures 


of the scenes at the Royal Visit to Lovedale. 


After the music the royal family came down from th 
and moved freely, talking with the students and teachers, 
lo and behold, a pressman came running towards me (as I hy 
ed to be standing under the mimosa trees chatting with the: 
shouting, “ Professor Jabavu, the King wants you ; hurr 
The welcome command was instantly obeyed and I found | 
shaking hands with the King, the Queen and the two Prin 
talking with them in turns. With the King I walk 
thirty yards in consultant conversation while camera-m 
round took moving pictures of us, the results of which ap 
within a few days in many Union papers and also in the 
London, England. The esteemed guests seemed perfe 
home among the Non-Europeans. They were on their f 
the best part of an hour apparently enjoying the ri 
with their sable subjects, till they had completed the ¢ 
their walk round the students. Then at the special request 
photographers the choir once more sang its pieces, as lus 
ever, ending with a resounding A, Sozizwe ! as a final 
to the royal family and its entourage as they left the Le 

ates. | 
Impressions. ‘‘ What a wonderful family! How natur: 
are! How kind hearted! How free from colour consciou 
They remind us of the good old days of Queen Victoria! 
are truly her great grand-children! I wouldn’t have ° 
them for anything ! ” . 

Many similar remarks were made by the Africans aft 
visit. Indeed some of us remembered the Diamond Juk 
Queen Victoria, 1897, when she cabled to the African pee 
King Williams Town through the Editor of the Imvo to w 
her subject-people a happy celebration. On that occasii 
as young boys and girls, each received a farthing mementc 
mementoes being distributed at Wilson Weir’s wholesab: 
to all Black children in primary schools. In those halcye 


_ the phrase “ colour bar ”’ was unknown, for it came into ¢ 


tion in 1910 with the Act of Union when the good of 
Britisher with his Victorian tradition seemed to fade ou 
Cape Colony, giving way to a newer regime of colour disex 
tion and disfranchisement. But today we shall never for: 
little waving hands of the two amiable Princesses ; the g: 
motherly smile of our Queen, the spontaneous questio: 
earnest conversation and the occasional joke of King ( 
We felt as if we had been suddenly transfigured by a magi 
and wafted back to the year 1897, back to fifty years ago | 
for only fifty minutes. We felt we were in a new Sout 
as we suppressed a few tears of emotional reminiscence. , 
time we forgot our social sullenness and political depressia 
wished the royal family could stay with us for good in 
continue their benign and healing influence. 

The visit has left us a transient heritage of beautified | 
stations and freshly painted halls. 

Would that it could leave us a lasting legacy of C 
brotherhood and friendly relationship between White an 
White races in South Africa. 


il 1st, 1947. 


TH African liberals are bound to find themselves in a 
lightly embarrassing position just at present. Since, 
er, it has been ever thus, this need not worry them unduly. 
great many years they have beer levelling accurate and 
ed criticism against South African Native policy both for 
missions and omissions. Now, all of a sudden, South 
has achieved international notoriety as a semi-Fascist, 
bar state ; and the liberals are having a wealth of support 
world opinion. ‘That support is not nearly so useful as it 
have been had the overseas critics applied the same vigor- 
andards of criticism as those in South Africa had done. 
s well as absurd accusations, have been flung at us and 
latter have merely served the purpose of enabling the 
ls to discount all criticism. 
have to admit, however, that a considerable amount of 
sm is thoroughly justified. Discount all the wild exaggera- 
involved in the emotionally-charged words of Ghetto, 
abour, and colour bar, and we still come down to the solid 
hat, in South Africa, there zs a most effective colour bar ; 
neglect our Non-European population ; and we make pre- 
little attempt to ascertain the wishes of the people over 
we rule. A majority of the United Party, the whole of 
ationalist Party, the Dominion Party, and a large proportion 
Labour Party, explicitly support this policy. A majority 
opeans in South Africa is content to allow poverty, under- 
ent, malnutrition and inadequate medical facilities to con- 
provided that that mythical conception “a white standard 
g”’ is maintained, and quite regardless of the fact that, as 
= going along at present, we shall soon be in a position where 
andard of living at all can be maintained. We have had 
k reports and the warnings of a host of reputable econo- 
to tell us that our only chance of a reasonable economic 
is to break down our industrial colour bar and use our 
ower more effectively. But, so far, we have paid scant 
ion to our prophets. 
reaction to our own critics has been largely to ignore 
Our reaction to international criticism has gone through 
as stages. First, we hit out wildly at what had hurt us, as a 
might do. We alternately denied the accusations and said 
people were as bad as we were—as if bad conditions in 
justify bad conditions in the Union. Then, in a more 
»ned mood, we began—very carefully—to say that perhaps 
zht be as well if we looked into the situation. But that 
, too, has passed, and we are once more brazening it out 
alking about ‘‘ domestic affairs” with which other nations 
no concern. 
wever, the one solid fact remains and that is that we did not 
e international criticism as we had done our own critics. 
rere actually sensitive to world opinion. ‘That is all to the 
What we should realise more clearly now is that world 
yn itself has undergone great changes in the last two decades. 
1 opinion itself is sensitive on the question of colonies, of 
iting ignorant people, and on the old Imperialism. And 
orld regards us, not as eleven million people, but as a bit 
than two million ruling the rest. The “rest”? are our 
jal subjects ; we are the imperial power. Do we not, in 
egard ourselves in this light ? And is it any wonder, in the 
rn world, that other countries feel fully entitled to ask us 
ve are fulfilling our trust ° 
vould be fatal for South Africa to attempt to flout world 
yn. Without going into the question of whether or not we 
\dangering our economic future by our present policies, the 
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South Africa and U.N.O. 


By L, Marquard ~ vai 
(Written before the recent debate in the House of Assembly.) 


effect on us of flouting a world opinion that is gradually applying, 
moral principles in human affairs, will be, psychologically, disast- 
rous. In South Africa we must essentially maintain the fullest 
contacts with the best elements in European civilisation. To 
flout those elements will be to cut ourselves off from the roots of 
our Civilisation and, thus, to destroy the very thing we profess to 
be most anxious to preserve. 

The specific questions before UNO were our request for the. 
incorporation of South West Africa and our treatment of our 
Indian minority. That our case for South West Africa was 
turned down in no uncertain terms came asa shock to South 
African public opinion. ‘The shock consisted largely in our 
being made to realise, for the first time, that world opinion on 
colonial peoples has changed. We had assumed that all we had 
to do was to ask for South West Africa and to support our request . 
with a few plausible statements about the “ wishes of the in- 
habitants.” ‘To our surprise UNO (and the world press) actually 
examined our case and asked most difficult questions. And, we. 
might as well admit it at once, the evidence, that a really impartial 
enquiry into the wishes of the inhabitants had taken place, was 
slender. The questions put to the African inhabitants looked 
alarmingly like leading questions. The people who put the. 
questions were all men involved in the administration and their 
strict impartiality was, therefore, open to doubt. (Incidentally, 
there is strong proof that the European inhabitants are by no 
means unanimously in favour of incorporation, if that means_ 
simply becoming a fifth Province of the Union). 

UNO?’s refusal has left South Africa in an awkward position. 
Public opinion is divided as to whether to incorporate South | 
West Africa and defy UNO, or to continue administering South . 
West Africa as a Mandate. A minority would like to see the 
South African government follow Great Britain’s lead and sub- 
mit plans for placing the territory under the Trusteeship Council 
of UNO. Possibly the wisest course for the moment will be the 
second, to continue to administer it as a Mandate. 

The issues involved in the Indian question are more compli- 
cated and it was on this question that world opinion was mobilised 
against us. ‘The rather extravagant statements made by Indian 
delegates have done the cause of liberalism in South Africa no | 
good. There is little doubt that we have not treated our Indian 
population fairly ; but talk of Ghettos is a ridiculous overstate- 
ment. On the other hand, the task of the South African govern- 
ment has not been lightened by the intransigent attitude of Natal. 
And the government’s unwise action in, at first, refusing pass- 
ports to two Indians, has added fuel to the fires of international 
criticism. Truly the path of those who embark on a colour bar 
policy is difficult. Every step that is taken seems to lead deeper 
into the mire. The most reasonable thing’ to do now is to 
attempt to discuss the whole matter with the government of 
India. ‘That government has indicated its willingness to do 
this. But it will not be a popular thing to do, with South African 
public opinion in its present mood. It will be tantamount to 
admitting that the government of India has a voice in our domes- - 
tic affairs. 

The task of liberalism in South Africa is clearer than ever— 
educate public opinion. Liberalism knows no national frontiers . 
because it appeals to concepts that are not national. And where 
national sentiment seems to be ready to cut itself adrift from 
world opinion it is the task of liberalism to keep every possible 
channel open and to persuade fellow South Africans of the futi- 
lity of ignoring public opinion, 
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The late Mrs. James Henderson | 


M&AYY throughout South Africa have found themselves im- 
poverished in their friendship through the passing on 13th 


March of Mrs. James Henderson, the widow of the third Principal 


of Lovedale. While residing with her daughter, Mrs. Walsh, in 
Durban she became suddenly ill, and though an operation was 
performed successfully, the shock was too great, and she passed 
away. 

Her remains were brought to the scene of her own and her hus- 
band’s great lifework, and her body was laid to rest beside that 
of her husband on Sandile’s Kop, Lovedale, in the presence of a 
great gathering of old friends and students of Lovedale and Fort 
Hare, on Tuesday, 18th March. 

A brief service was held first in the chapel of her old home at 
Lovedale—a chapel dedicated to the memory of Dr. Henderson 
by his successor. Here the Rev. D. W. Semple, a friend of over 
thirty years standing, officiated, and a moving tribute was paid 
to Mrs. Henderson by Dr. Alexander Kerr, Principal of. the 
South African Native College, Fort Hare, who for fifteen years 
worked by Dr. Henderson’s side. Dr. Kerr said: It is al- 
together fitting that a few of us who knew Mrs. Henderson 
intimately should meet in this house to-day to recollect the 
friendship which was extended to us over so many years, both 
while she was able to receive us within these hospitable walls, 
and afterwards when she continued to show in her widowhood 
the kindliness combined with dignity which we all recognised to 
be the notes of her character. To many of us this house, and 
the home over which she and James Henderson presided, gave 
the first glimpse of South African missionary hospitality and 
endeavour, and some of us will ever be grateful for that introduc- 
tion to the South African scene. 

Today is not to be a day of mourning or despondency with us. 
We are here to recall with gratitude the successful course com- 
pleted by one of our forerunners, and to give praise to God that 
He has permitted us to share in the loving friendship of a noble 
woman. For Margaret Henderson had an all-embracing friend- 
liness of disposition which manifested itself in innumerable acts 
of kindness towards people of all races. Equally with her hus- 
band she was a missionary to Africa and to Africans. All the 
joys and toils of the pioneer missionary in Central Africa were 
hers—the long treks through the bush to reach hidden villages, 
the evenings in the open by the camp fire, the thrill of great 
masses at church, especially at Communion seasons, the more 
settled life of a large institution—the crown of the Livingstonia 
Mission. Endowed with more than the usual physical strength 
demanded of such agents, (strength which seemed to be un- 
impaired until the very end) there was no missionary enterprise 
in which she did not share. 

Then when called upon to accompany her husband to fresh 
fields and a new work among new people at Lovedale, and it 
fell to her to manage this great house with its incessant calls upon 
her time and energy, she presided here with grace and homely 
dignity and with unfailing courtesy and kindliness. Only one 
who was heart and soul in the work, and endowed with quite 
remarkable physique, could have sustained the pace for the 
twenty-five years of her reign. 

Hers was a happy life, though not of course spared the trials 
incident to all family life of any duration—happy and normal— 
happy in her relations with her husband and family and in their 
devotion—happy in her contacts with the staff and students and 
in their loyalty—maintaining friendships with all who had ever 
had any connection with Livingstonia or Lovedale—making new 
friendships with newer colleagues, reaching out, like the farmer’s 
daughter she was, in friendship and intefest to all who serve the 
land in this area. Easy of approach, there was no word of 
bitterness in her mouth and seldom of judgment, even when 


judgment might be thought by others to be justified. Above: 
_ common talk of the world she held her way and all, and vn 
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many, who reposed their confidence in her, had perfect tru 
her discretion. ; 

It is in the inscrutable purposes of God that one who hela 
a beneficent course for so long among her kind, and lived hone 
ably in the sight of all until four-score years, should in ¥ 
days suffer a blow such as, God be thanked, falls to the lot of 
Had it not been that an unexpected physical ill beset her fra 
her faith would have been equal even to such an ordeal as} 
was called upon to endure, and would have enabled her to sur 
and to praise God even in the contemplation of a mystery | 
has eluded the comprehension of all of us. In our common 
there is manifest mystery in the workings of Providence—n 
that we cannot even guess the meaning of—but the world an 
that it contains would be without any meaning at all, did we 
have faith that, behind all appearance, there is the all-suff 
wisdom, mercy and love of God, which was revealed once thr 
a Cross and in like manner continues still to be manifested te 
If now and then we get glimpses of the agony of existence 
behold also, even here and now, in the devotion of children 
the love of friends, something of the glory with which our 
tality will be more fully invested in the hereafter. So let u 
her beside her loved one, both resting calmly near the scen| 
their labours, firm in the conviction that throughout all her: 
God was good to her and that her faith in Him neither falte 
nor failed. And if the earthquake or the volcano should swal 
up those who are dear to us, or the blast of blind natural fo: 
overwhelm them, may God in His mercy grant that we be 
equal courage and faith with our friend, whose memory 
honour today and will always continue to cherish in revere 
and love. . 

The service at Sandile’s Kop was conducted by Dr. R. HM. 
Shepherd, the present Principal of Lovedale. Rev. R. L. Kilg 
Chaplain of Lovedale, read the passage in Proverbs concez# 
the virtuous woman, and engaged in prayer. Rev. J. J. 
Jolobe of the Lovedale Bible School announced a Xhosa hy 
which was beautifully sung by the students. Before pronot 
ing the committal, Dr. Shepherd said: Almost twenty y 
ago on the summit of this hill there gathered a great compan 
lay to rest the body of the widow of Dr. Stewart. On 
occasion, Dr. Henderson conducted the service and paid tril 
to Mrs. Stewart’s personality and work. In doing so, het 
Milton’s words, ‘‘ Nothing is here for tears.” He traced 
place Mrs. Stewart had filled in Lovedale and among the Afr 
people and the qualities she possessed. 

Today, the circumstances are very similar. Mrs. Hender: 
like Mrs. Stewart, outlived her husband for many years. ” 
the memory of what she did and was is fresh in many he 
scattered throughout this country. And with much affec 
we can speak of her today. . 

More and more it is becoming clear that Dr. Henderson 
one of the missionary statesmen of this land. From Love 
he looked out over the whole of South Africa. He had a vi 
in his soul of the Kingdom of God coming in this country. 
wore himself down for that great divine event. A feature of 
man was his indomitable courage. The more difficult or d 
trous the situation, the keener was he to jump into it, anc 
would seldom acknowledge defeat. He had his sorrows 
disappointments, some of them very heavy. 

But through all the exacting twenty-five years of his prine! 
ship, as well as through most of the years spent in Nyasalanc 
had by his side the one whose form we commit to the earth to 
It is against the background of her husband’s life that we t 
see the life of the friend who has passed from us. 
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ong other characteristics,. Mrs. Henderson had three 
me qualities for the position she filled. 
| She made the home a place where Dr. Henderson found 
standing and care and peace. He had intense family 
n and he found it satisfied. However troublesome were 
rt people among his colleagues or however harsh and critical 
rid outside, when he passed in over his own threshold, he 
test. Like the great Principal of the divinity hall in Edin- 
in which he studied, Dr. Henderson could say when 
s asked how he could bear unfair public criticism, ‘‘ O, I 
Ppy at home.” Mrs. Henderson had much natural ability 
e effaced herself for her husband’s sake and gave her life 
his well-being, not least in the home. 
_ Another feature was that she was of one mind with him 
work he sought to accomplish. She too loved the African 
and sought their welfare. Forsaking her own land in the 
ears of life she was never again long away from Africa in 
years that followed her going to Nyasaland. For this 
e lived, and in it she has died. And because of her devo- 
€ was ready for any task. She avoided prominence in 
life, but for work behind the scenes she was ready. For 
mfort of the numerous guests that came to Corona she was 
ag. And she was her husband’s companion in his thought 
bour and prayer. In the dawn of time we are told God 
an help meet for man. In Mrs. Henderson’s oneness with 
isband’s aims and in her likeminded devotion she proved 
p meet for him indeed. ; 
_ There is one other quality I would mention ; a simple one, 
1¢ absolutely indispensable in a minister’s wife. She was 
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a lover and a maker of peace and concord. No one could ima- 
gine her stirring up strife in the faintest way. She bore and 
forbore. She cared for people, and many today recall her home- 
ly, friendly, kindly ways, which helped over the rough places and 
made many of them smooth. She sought peace and indeed. 
pursued it. ; 

These great qualities—they are great qualities—had their 
root in a faith that was not obtrusive but was deep. It was 
characteristic of her that she had two books as constant compan- 
ions up to the last—Daily Light and Great Souls at Prayer. 
And in the closing weeks of her life, though quite unaware that 
the end was near, she had constantly open before her the words 
of the hymn, “‘ Be still my soul : the Lord is on Thy side.” 

As we commit the earthly part of her to the dust, we may well 
recall the closing words of that hymn : La 


Be still my soul : the hour is hastening on 
When we shall be forever with the Lord, ‘ 
When disappointment, grief and fear are gone, 
Sorrow forgot, love’s purest joys restored. 
Be still my soul : when change and tears are past, 
All safe and blessed we shall meet at last. 


Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the. 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love him. % 

Prayer was offered by Dr. J. Bruce Gardiner of the Alice 
Presbyterian Church, who was an intimate friend of Dr. Hender- 
son, and the service closed with the hymn, ‘‘O Love that wilt: 
not let me go ” and the Benediction. 


The Christian Council of South Africa 


E question of the future of German Missions is the subject 
of a letter received from the International Missionary 
il during February. The letter was a copy of one sent to 
illiam Strang of the British Foreign Office and to the State 
tment of the U.S.A. in Washington. It begins by point- 
it that the International Missionary Council has been re- 
ible for the work of the German Protestant Missionary 
ies since the outbreak of war in 1939, and that negotiations 
ing undertaken for the resumption of the work of these 
ms in different parts of the world. It is recognized that 
negotiations may well take a long while. But the letter 
m to stress the importance of the safeguarding of the 
of German Missions : ‘‘ While accepting the necessity for 
1er interim period and for consequent provisional arrange- 
, we regard it as of the highest importance that the ultimate 
xf the German Missions to serve overseas—subject only to 
requirements by which Governments may ordinarily 
te the admission of nationals of any other country to their 
ries—shall be recognized and safe-guarded. We there- 
ope that you will be able to assure us that the British 
nment will not assent to any provisions in the forthcoming 
Treaty which would prejudice this ultimate right.” 

other matter with which the letter concerns itself is the 
f the property of German Missions. ‘“‘ These properties 
present being held under the direction of Custodians of 
y Property and their original purpose is being recognized. 
ill-recall that Article 438 of the Treaty of Versailles ex- 
d property of this character from sequestration under the 
nic clauses of the Treaty, and provided either for its return 
original holding Mission or its transfer to a non-German 
n of similar confessional character which might be assum- 
rmanent responsibility for the work. Here again I hope 
yu will be in a position to assure us that a similar provision 
t adopted at Versailles will be incorporated in the new 
with Germany,” 


The International Missionary Council is anxious that such 
representations should be made by all its constituent bodies to. 
the respective signatories to the Treaty, and this matter is now 
under consideration by the Christian Council in this country. 

Youth Work : The Youth Section of the Council is at present 
busy on the preliminary consideration of a scheme for the estab- 
lishment of an interdenominational Youth Centre, which might 
at the same time become the Headquarters of the Christian’ 
Council. That such a Centre is required has long been the con- 
viction of the Youth Section, arising out of the success (in their 


very limited sphere) of the Section’s Building Clubs which met 


for fellowship and work during the holidays. A permanent 
headquarters would ensure the continuance of this work and 
make possible its expansion into inter-racial conferences and 
camps for which the present situation in race relations calls 
aloud. 

Another matter engaging the attention of the Youth Section at 
the moment is the hoped for extension of the Agricultural Club 
Movement, so successful among European youth, to the African 
youth of the country. The Youth Section, together with the 
Secretary, is in touch with the Secretary for Native Affairs and 
Mr. J. D. de Wet of the Division of Soil Conservation and Exten- 
sion, who is responsible for the organization of the Clubs, on the 
matter. 

The Native Laws Commission of Enquiry : It has been arrang- 
ed that the Christian Council’s Memorandum on the Question- 
naire issued by the Commission shall be presented to the Com- 
mission by a deputation from the Council on the afternoon of 
Monday, 17th March. The Secretary will be leaving Cape 
Town on March 9th for the Transvaal where he will make 
the necessary arrangements in consultation with the Convener of 
the Social Welfare Section, the Rev. A. W. Blaxall. 

While in Johannesburg the Secretary will also be attending to 
arrangements for the forthcoming meeting of the full Council in 
May. Sr dees: 
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A Suggested Scheme of Segregation ‘ 


"THE main difficulty about any useful discussion of the idea of 

Segregation for Black and White in South Africa has usually 
been the inability of its supporters to define in practical terms 
precisely what they mean by it and how they propose to set about 
it. The word has become a sort of slogan in many quarters, but 
to rally sentiment rather than reason. We welcome, therefore, 
the genuine effort to define his conception of the implication of 
the word which has been made recently by the Rev. J. G. Stry- 
dom, (for several years a missionary in Nigeria and at present 
the General Mission Secretary of the Dutch Reformed Church 
for the O.F.S. and Rhodesia), the more so as it comes from one 
who is trying to view the question objectively as a missionary 
and a Christian, rather than as a politician. 

Mr. Strydom’s scheme is best set out in his own words :— 
“Without delay three Black Provinces, should be created : (1) 
the Transkei and Basutoland ; (2) Zululand and Swaziland ; (3) 
the north-west Transvaal and the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

“These provinces should be granted more or less the same 
rights as those of a state in the United States of North America. 
Later each would have its own parliament. ' 

“The Union Government would control and direct these 
provinces, but Natives would receive preference in appointment 
to all such positions, administratiove and other, as they are cap- 
able of filling. Eventually the whole Government of these 
provinces would be transferred to them. From the outset they 
would have full citizen rights there. 

“‘ Europeans resident in these provinces would have no citizen 
rights there ; and conversely in the European provinces, Natives 
would have no citizen rights. 

“In the European provinces Natives would be admitted as 
labourers ; but on the same footing, in regard to citizen rights, as 
Europeans in the Black Provinces, namely, on sufferance, and on 
a temporary basis, with no rights of possession. ‘The principle 
would be the same for Europeans and Natives ; namely, that out- 
side their own Provinces they would not be in their Fatherland. 

“The Union would retain control in the Black Provinces over 
external affairs, war, railways, posts and telegraphs, customs 
tariffs, and so on. 

* In the Black Provinces, in due course, administrators, judges 


The Referendum on Direct Representation for Indian 
in Natal 


(The result of this referendum has gone, as was generally antici- 
pated, overwhelmingly against the more liberal point of view. At 
the mass meeting in the city hall which preceded the poll Bishop 
Ferguson- Davie was in the news as the one man who voted against 
the resolution condemning direct Indian representation on the city 
council. He had intended to move an amendment to the main reso- 
lution and to set out his views in favour of the scheme propounded by 
the Administrator, but was given no chance. The meeting was not 
in the mood to listen to reason and the Bishop wisely adopted the 
alternative course of sending what he had wished to say to the “ Natal 
Mercury” where it was reproduced in full. We are glad to give 
wider publicity to a view so wise and well informed.) 

Before Union the Natal Parliament took away the Parliament- 
ary vote as the right of Indians in Natal who complied with the 
ordinary conditions, and after Union it was the Natal Provincial 
Council which dealt similarly with the Indian vote at municipal 
elections. 

The suggestion to make two Indian members of the Durban 
City Council (out of 26) is therefore only an attempt to give a 
substitute for a right which Natal took away from the Indian over 
twenty years ago. 


and all State officials would be Natives. Thus at a stroke 
Black race will secure its future, and be able to realise its 
tion and ideals. All ground for jealousy or hate between I 
and White would be removed. In time, as I have said, 
Black Province would have its own Parliament and self-emg 
ment within its boundaries. 4s 

“ Areas of mixed European and Native population ce 
be permitted in any part of the Black provinces or the U 
Special arrangements could be made to preserve the 
principles ; and, if necessary, transfers of population coulc 
undertaken.” i 

The most obvious objection to the scheme as set out,—th 
it is not a fundamental objection to the idea behind it—is th 
assumes that the areas indicated for the Native provinces 
sufficient, whereas the fact is that territorial segregation does 
even begin to be possible unless the European is prepare 
surrender a very great deal of the land he occupies. How i 
to be persuaded to this? Several other questions also pre 
themselves, and seem at first glance to invalidate the sche 
How, for instance, is it proposed to bring the three High C 
mission Territories into it? ‘Together they constitute 
larger part of the area of the proposed new provinces, and 
possibility of their incorporation into the Union is for “a 
reasons more remote today than it was ten years ago. Furt 
more, Mr. Strydom concedes the necessity of allowing Nat 
from his proposed provinces to enter the Union as labous 
How then is the economic life of these provinces ever to bes 
supporting or, at least, sufficiently satisfactory to slow up. 
growing outward flow from the reserves? Or again, what fu 
does this scheme envisage for the million and more permane 
urbanised Africans at present in the cities of the Union, pei 
who are quite unassimilable into tribal life and have no desin 
skill for rural or even semi-rural life ? ‘@ 

A question of a different type which is being asked by m 
people who have welcomed this effort to bring down to earth! 
dogma of segregation, hitherto somewhat airily propounde: 
the only possible solution of our great problem, is wheth# 
may be assumed that Mr. Strydom’s scheme reflects the Me 
the great Dutch Reformed Church which he adorns. 


It is not as much as they had, for they then had the right t 
placed on the common roll as electors. But it is someti 
which it is proposed to give as an act of justice. | 

Some Indians have undoubtedly been guilty of exagger 
language (as have some extremist anti-Indians). In spite of 
we must act justly. 

I do not regard Indians as faultless either here or in India 
in addition to our desire to deal justly we have to consider 
changed condition of the world at the present time—not as it! 
ninety or fifty or even thirty years ago. 

I happen to have been in somewhat close contact with 
change, particularly in Aisa. | 

The present position of India is possibly not known by, 
majority of those who will vote on the referendum on Frida 
would therefore like to draw their attention to the following f 

(a) Both in the recent and in the previous world war India 

listed about nine times the amount that the whole of § 
Africa did from all races. Although we in South Africa! 
not allow South African Indians to be in the fighting p 
the Army (which I believe to be the main reason why 

did not join up), Indians in India were allowed in felt 
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‘parts of the Army, Navy and Air Force from Brigadier 
downwards. South Africans who were near them in the 
war tell me that they were fine fighting men. Two and a 
half million Indians were enlisted. 
) There were 6,000,000 Indians employed on war produc- 
tion work. 
) England still owes India £1,200,000,000. 

The largest steel iron works in the world are in Pittsburg 
in America. The second largest are in India. 
) India already builds cargo vessels. She has entered into 
an agreement with one of the best ship building firms on the 
Clyde to send men to India to build vessels of 20,000 tons 
there. Is she likely to stop at cargo and passenger vessels ? 
India was not used to build aeroplanes during the war. 
She has now begun a scheme by which in nineteen years she 
will have all the aeroplanes she needs for civil and military 
work. 
is fairly easy to stir up race hatred, it is not so easy to calm it 


is seldom that a small book has so moved us as has this bio- 
graphy by Iris A. Clinton. It is the brief story of a remark- 
South African ministry, spent in the Congregational Church. 
inton was born in the little town of Zeerust in the Transvaal 
her back than 1908. His father, who was an Irish im- 
t with Sinn Fein sympathies, could see nothing good in 
ised religion. Clinton’s mother, child of a Welsh father 
a Scottish mother, had come to the Cape when only twelve. 
was an original character, with often a wild, hard, fighting 
rior, but a flaming heart of love for her own and for all in 
d. She too had no use for conventional religion, but had the 
viction that it is the positive things in life that count and she 
d out her conviction in heroic deeds of unselfishness. From 
Desmond Clinton learned the self-giving that led him to the 
hts—and to an early grave. 

oung Clinton spent an open-air life first at Ottoshoop and 
‘x at Orange Grove, then in a rural setting though so near 
annesburg. His mother often noticed a tired minister on a 
cle making his way through Orange Grove along the hot and 
ity main road, on his weekly visits to the Native and Coloured 
mship of Alexandra, and invited him in for a cup of tea. It 
3 the Rev. William Avery, at that time assistant to Rev. Charles 
pps. the Congregational minister in charge of the Ebenezer 
loured Church in Johannesburg. And through this chance 
eting it came that at the age of twelve Desmond Clinton was 
tized and his name enrolled on the Ebenezer register—a fact 
t leapt into prominence when later he became the minister of 
. same large, far-flung congregation. 

A change to the Cape Flats, and then back again to Johannes- 
rg, with a breakdown in his father’s health, led to Clinton’s 
ving school while in the sixth standard and his early employ-~ 
nt in the wholesale department of the Central News Agency. 
He determined, however, to continue his education. Keen 
English literature, he found in a History of English Literature 
statement that the Bible contained the finest English prose 
sr written. ‘This led him to read the Book, to know and to 
rship. He went one Sunday to Yeoville Congregational 
‘urch and came under the powerful influence of the Rev. Je 
artin Dower. In time Clinton spoke to Martin Dower about 
. desire to enter the ministry. The reply was emphatic: 
Zor heaven’s sake, keep out. Fight against it for all you are 
rth. Put it right out of your mind. But—if in all this it 
rsists—if you feel God taking you by the scruff of the neck 
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down again. The lesson of the last 100 years is that race hatred 
is a very great force in producing war. 

Any lack of justice in our dealings with Indians in this country 
makes war ultimately more, probable. Whichever side wins, 
war is always a disaster to the countries engaged in it. 

It is because of our desire to deal justly that we want to give to 
Indians something towards making up for what we took from 
them. But we must, I feel, also consider deeply that anyone who 
deals unfairly with Indians because they are Indians is a danger 
to White South Africa and an enemy of our children and our 
children’s children. 

Personally I wish it had been possible to defer both the referen- 
dum and the bringing forward of the proposed Ordinance so that 
all might consider more deeply the whole matter. 

But as the Administrator’s scheme is an attempt to do justice. 
I hope that all who have a vote will record it in favour of the 
proposal. 


Desmond Kenilworth Clinton 
A NOTABLE SOUTH AFRICAN BIOGRAPHY 


and hurling you into the ministry—then go ahead.” And after 
a time, Clinton went ahead. 

In these happenings we have the foundation of Clinton’s later 
remarkable career. : 

He threw himself into church work, but along with these 
efforts and his daily toil, he studied hard. The sixth standard 
youth set himself as the first goal the London University matri- 
culation. He went to bed every night at ten, but he rose at 2.30 
a.m. and studied till breakfast time. ‘To make it easier to wake 
up, and also because he believed in physical as well as in mental 
discipline, he put a broad plank on his bed and slept on that in- 
stead of on a mattress. His mother saw that on his desk as he 
worked there was plenty of milk and grapes. 

In time the Congregational Union made him a grant and he set 
off for London. Soon he sat the matriculation examination 
and obtained a first class. 

He won various scholarships and obtained the London B.D. 
three years after arriving in England. It had been planned that 
he should spend six years at Hackney and New College (London) 
but by concentration and hard work he finished his six years 
course in four. He then went on to Mansfield College, Oxford, 
and spent two years in research under Professor Coupland. He 
obtained the B.Litt. degree, and his thesis was published as the 
book many of us know, The South African Melting Pot : A Vindi- 
cation of Missionary Policy, 1799-1836. 

Marrying one of the staff at the L.M.S. headquarters in 
London, Clinton and his young wife came to South Africa. He 
took charge of the Congregational Church at Claremont, Cape. 
Then later came the brief pastorate at the Ebenezer Church, 
Johannesburg. In both charges he showed the same concentra- 
tion that had marked his student days, the same characteristic 
self-giving, the same independence, the same unconventional 
beliefs and ways, the same spiritual fervour. With the tastes of 
a scholar and a frail physique, he yet threw himself into the cause 
of the underprivileged and fought their battles. And he was the 
constant friend and pastor of his congregation, scattered as it was 
all along the Reef. 

He had returned to South Africa in 1935. By 1944, although 
still well under forty years of age, he was installed as Chairman 
of the Congregational Union. : 

He had been told in his Claremont days that his arteries had 
hardened and that if he wished to preserve not only his life but 
even the use of his faculties he should regard himself as a semi- 
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invalid, never do a full day’s work, and avoid all mental strain. 
There was a lonely fight in his own soul. And then the decision 
was taken : he would carry on as usual. 

_And the end came early in 1945. 

It is a heroic story, told with ability, candour and yet with 
notable restraint and delicacy by his wife. We trust it will be 
widely read, for no one can face this man without feeling that 
here B) one of South Africa’s Greathearts whose memory should 
not die. 

The first form of publication is a cyclostyled book with orna- 
mental cover. Copies may be had through the Congregational 
Union of South Africa, 34 Palmyra Road, Claremont, Cape, at 
2/6 a copy. 

We know that those who get it into their hands will be unable 
to lay it down without reaching the last page, and we trust the 


demand will be such that future editions will be in ordinary form. ' 


R.H.W.S. 


Light and Shade in China 
today 


(A recent “ peace time letter” from the Secretary of the London 
Misstonary Society contained the following vivid word-sketch.) 


I HAVE lately been reading a number of letters from China, 

- mainly written by people who have been able to travel about 
a good bit and therefore speak with fairly wide knowledge. 

- Shanghai, which is now wholly under Chinese control, is a 
place of chaos and confusion. Prices are out of all’ reason. An 
apple costs 1s. 6d. ; A Chinese typist gets £2 a day ; a small un- 
furnished flat costs £800 a year to rent. Corruption and 
““ squeeze” are in evidence everywhere. Everyone seems bent 
on getting a “rake-off,” the bigger the better. Yet in spite of it 
all, city life goes on, streets are crowded, people seem happy, 
business booms, public utilities are maintained, and the new 
Mayor (a loyal Christian) is a man of courage and determination 
and has not only declared war on abuses, but is making himself 
felt. What worries me about Shanghai is the cost of everything. 
We simply must have some of our people there, partly because 
it is the centre for all consultation and co-operative work, and 
partly because we have so many important pieces of work there. 
But where to house our folk is the problem. We haven’t a 
single house of our own left undamaged and available for use in 
the whole city. We have had an offer of a house but the rent 
asked is £1,500 a year! You will not be surprised when I say 
that, because of prices, because of shortage of housing and be- 
cause of fighting still going on in some parts, the advice from 
China is that we should go slow in sending people back from 
furlough. At the same time they are needed. The Chinese 
Christian leaders are urging us to send as many as we possibly 
can. and to send them now. 

Not all places are as crowded or confused as Shanghai. Hong- 
kong, for instance, is almost a haven of order and comfort by 
comparison, and the Chinese, as well as the foreigners, are crowd- 
ing back. During the Japanese occupation there were less than 
half-a-million Chinese in Hongkong ; there are already a million 
and a half. Trade is steadily improving but sadly handicapped. 
It will take years to restore the battered buildings and to remove 
the wrecks of bombed ships dotted all over the harbour. Our 
hospitals are one of the bright spots; our schools are getting 
going again ; and the main Chinese church is keenly alive and 
practically full. In Amoy, too, the churches have weathered the 
storms well and are showing real signs of life. South and South- 
East China are making a good recovery. I wish I could say the 
same about the other parts; but they had a much more gruelling 
experience during the war. 
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I said just now that corruption and “ squeeze ” are the t 
of the day. This has brought criticism upon the Central Gover 
ment, especially from the Communists, and has resulted in so1 
loss of confidence. In this connection I was particularly i 
terested in an outspoken memorandum presented by a num 
of Chinese Christians. They said “ There is no denying ¢ 
fact that there is corruption and rottenness and inefiiciency int 
present Government,” and they called upon the authorities 
bring this to an end. ‘That’s plain speaking from a you 
church, and argues not only courage but a sense of responsi bili 
for the level of public morals. 


I should like to put beside ti 
the decision of a number of Chinese Christians in regard 
broadcasting. Before the. war there used to be a Christi 
Broadcasting Station in Shanghai, but the Japanese closed 
down and removed the equipment. The Christians want 
start it up again, but the Chinese Government is pretty strict ai 
will not allow any foreigner to be in any position of control. . 
a group of Chinese laymen have taken the lead and have got pe 
mission to re-open the station, and for some weeks now th 
centre of Christian propaganda has been in daily operation, as 
there is some talk of starting another in the Far East. T 
implies an alertness and an initiative on the part of China 
Christians that give one confidence for the future. 

It is very easy to get depressed about China and the pros 
for the Christian Church there. Some of the most relié 
judges believe that the present confusion will continue for son 
years yet. I’m not competent to say whether that forecast} 
right or wrong ; all I would say is that things in China have a w 
of turning out better than had been expected. But even if po 
tical confusion and economic chaos continue, that means for ' 
as Christians not that we give up our work, but that we ada 
ourselves and our methods to an environment of disturbance at 
difficulty. It is in such an environment that the word and wo 
of the Christian Church are most needed. So our duty is clea: 
we keep on. (A. M. Chirgwin). 


How Best to Use African 
Labour 


THE Native Laws Commission of Inquiry, which of late.k 

been sitting in Johannesburg, has had evidence present: 
to it on behalf of two very important bodies, the Chamber - 
Mines and the Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce. 1 
reported in the Star, the contrast between the views presented: 


_ striking. 


The Chamber of Mines is all for the status quo. Its employe 
are nearly all raw, untutored tribal Africans. Detribalisi 
Natives constituted less than 2% of the total number employ: 
by the industry. ‘“‘ The institution of migratory labour is | 
once a stabilising factor in the national economy and the nation 
social structure.” ‘The system had in effect made possible t! 
continued existence and development of the tribal system. _ 
~ The Chamber of Commerce on the other hand urged the Con 
mission to give attention particularly to those aspects of the legi 
lation affecting Natives in urban areas “ which prevent increas 
productivity and which perpetuate the conditions of poven 
under which the Native exists.” ‘The Chamber urged that ti 
apprenticeship system should be investigated for the purpose | 
ultimately removing restrictions preventing Non-Europeai 
from becoming skilled artisans. 

The blessed word “ stabilising” is most useful as camoufla; 
to those who have a not-very-good case to put over. and wl 
prefer to avoid plain speaking. It is used to support whatev 
state of things is being recommended to the public. A farmer 
food control board speaks of “ stabilising” prices when the 
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keeping prices up. Employers like the Mines speak of 
stabilisng ’’ wages when they mean keeping wages down. 

In the case’ of the mines, the stabilising of their African em- 
dyees’ wages has meant (a) combining to limit these wages and 
scouring all Southern Africa for cheap labour. 

Whatever “stabilising national economy” may mean—it 
nds grand—the claim of “ stabilising national social structure ” 
open to serious question. Is wholesale breaking up of family 
2 stabilising social structure ? The mines’ practice of paying 
ourers railway fares to the mines but not back home again 
a continual temptation to careless or spendthrift men not to 
n home at the end of their contract but to sign on again for 
other period. The average stay at the mines is fourteen 
onths but, according to the report “‘ transitional ”’ Natives, who 
defined as those who had been employed on the Witwaters- 
d for five years or more without returning home, but who in- 
aded eventually to return to the Native reserves, amounted to 
38 per cent of the total. 


ENTENARIES are occasions for thanksgiving, re-dedication 
“and celebration. They are stages in the journey of a com- 
inity at which it is proper for it to rest awhile by the roadside, 
mop its brow; to think back shudderingly on dangers and hair- 
eadth escapes, to recall with satisfaction the triumphs of endur- 
= ; to remember bracingly the exhilaration of the heights, and 
not to forget the sobering and chastening of the plains and 
es. ‘Trevelyan finds the appeal of history in some such 
membering process and he adds that if history is expected to 
ch anything it is tales like these that “teach youth to aspire 
d age to endure.” 

The first meeting of the Alice Centenary Committee took place 
uly last year and it was early agreed that in addition to cele- 
ations in the popular sense of the word there should be a service 
hanksgiving on the opening day and that the churches should 
asked to suit their services on the Sunday to the occasion. 
breover, on the suggestion of the Rev. H. L. Henchman it was 
ided that an evening should be devoted to the reconstruction 
the past in a series of talks of an historical nature. 

The choice of an opening date presented little difficulty. As 
as researches have been able to discover the first use of the 
ne ALICE TOWN occurs in the address at the top of a letter 
m Lieut Davies, Superintendent of Police, written on 5 
uary 1847. A date in early January, however, would not have 
-n suitable for the town is virtually deserted at that time of the 
ir, and the Committee, having agreed to fix an arbitrary date, 
'dily decided that the Celebrations should begin on the day on 
‘ch the town was due to be honoured by a visit from the Royal 
mily. And so 1st March became Centenary Day. It was 
bed that a member of the Royal Family would open the cele- 
‘tions by some symbolic act such as the cutting of a ribbon 
oss the street at the exit from the Station. ‘This, however, 
ild not be arranged, and in the end it was accepted that the 
‘sing of the Royal car under a triumphal arch in the centre of 
‘ town would be the Royal act of opening. ‘The Royal bless- 
: would therefore lie on the festivities and upon the opening of 
- second hundred years of the town’s existence. On the day 
it the Royal Family landed on South African soil, 17 February 
3 Majesty graciously caused the following message to be sent 
the town: 
| “ Tt gives me great pleasure to send a message to the people 
of Alice on the occasion of their centenary. 

- “The fact that when this district was first settled a hundred 
years ago your loyal forebears named it after my Great Grand- 
nother and your town after her eldest daughter gives the 
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Saying that he thought that fear was the background to the 
average South African’s approach to the colour and economic 
questions, Mr. R. H. Morley, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, stated, oasT 

“Under our present system we are deliberately denying our- 
selves—and I place emphasis on the word ‘ ourselves ’—the 
productivity of our greatest national factor of productivity, the 
Non-European people. 

“No one wishes to suggest that we should revolutionise the 
whole system overnight, but ways and means can be devised 
whereby Non-Europeans can be admitted to skilled occupations 
in certain areas without prejudicing the wage structure of our 
highly-paid European skilled workers.” 

If the European artisan always sought to excel in his occupa- 
tion, his position was assured. N.M. 


Alice Goes Forward to the Next Hundred Years 


Queen, our daughters and myself a special interest in this event. 

It is indeed a happy coincidence that we are able to commemo- 

rate this event with you, if only for a few brief moments. - 

I congratulate you, and wish you every success as you go 
forward to the next hundred years.” 

There were, of course, the inevitable changes of programme 
but the one finally carried out was worthy of a community many 
times the size of Alice and befitted a town and district which on 
many occasions in the past had occupied the centre of the stage 
of South African history, and which is today the chief centre of 
African higher education in the country. 


Preparatory 

Thursday 27 February 

Historical talks in the evening by Professor H. J. Chapman and 
Rev. H. L. Henchman in the Town Hall. 


Celebrations Proper 
Saturday 1 March . 
9.15 am. The passing of the Royal Procession under the 
Triumphal Arch officially opened the Celebra- 
tions. 
11.15 am. Centenary Thanksgiving Service on the Town 
Square. : be 
2.30 p.m. Opening speeches by His Worship the Mayor, 
Mr. A. D. McNab and Mr. V. G. Fenner- 
Solomon, M.P. on the Recreation Ground, 
Gymnastic display by pupils of Victoria East 
Secondary School and Children’s sports. Pre- 
sentation of Centenary medals by the Mayor ~ 
and Mayoress. a 
Sunday 2 March. 
Special services in the Churches. 
Monday 3 March. 

Celebrations for the Coloured and African people 
at Hillcrest Township and Ntselamanzi res- 
pectively. 

Afrikaans film Geboortegrond in the Town Hall in 
the evening. 

Tuesday 4 March. 
9.30 am. Historical Pageant. 
6.00 p.m. Braaivleis and Firework Display. 
Wednesday 5 March. 

; A day of sport under local club arrangements, 
ending up with a Grand Centenary Ball in the 
Town Hall in the evening. 
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It is perhaps invidious to select items from this comprehensive 
programme for special mention but we are prepared to accept 
the risk. The Coloured and African celebrations will long be 


remembered by those who took part, but perhaps the day which - 


will live longest in the memories of the whole community was 
Tuesday 4 March, The historical pageant was probably the 
highlight of the whole celebrations. It depicted a hundred years 
of progress, progress in transport, in farming, in ladies’ fashions 
and in postal services. A small committee of ladies had gone to 
great trouble to obtain, and where unobtainable, to improvise 
and to make, dresses and accessories representative of the various 
periods in the costume-history of our land in general and of the 
frontier districts in particular. Thanks to the enthusiasm of Rev. 
H. L. Henchman a very effective representation of the nineteenth 
century post-cart was a substantive item in the pageant. Manned 
by a crew in historical dress, complete with outriders and a 
blatant post-horn, it entered the town at the gallop and delivered 
its missives to the accompaniment of a feu de joie from the out- 
riders. Mention must also be made of a very acceptable contri- 
bution by students of Lovedale who enacted a scene from the 
history of the Institution and who delighted a large crowd with 
a rendering of Vuka Deborah. Nor will any forget the braai- 
vleis and the display of fireworks, a display which, lasting nearly 
an hour and a half, enthralled and delighted old and young alike. 
To serve as a reminder, for the human memory is apt to fail, 
to provide a permanent record, and to supply a basis for compari- 
son when in 2047 the bi-centenary is celebrated, a cinemato- 
graph film was taken of the celebrations, from the time of the 
arrival of the White Train to the final set-piece in the firework 
display (a representation of the Tyumie Falls), and this film will 
be preserved in the municipal archives “‘ against oblivion.” 
_ And so Alice goes “‘ forward to the next hundred years.” 
H.J. C. 


Fort Hare and Lovedale Notes 


In succession to Dr, Radloff, Professor of Physiology, the 
Council of Fort Hare has appointed Dr. Cecil Luck, B.Sc. (Hons. 
in Physiology) M.B., Ch.B. (Rand). Dr. Luck has had an in- 
teresting career. Born in Sweden, he received his school edu- 
cation there, but when his family emigrated to Kenya, he en- 
rolled in the Witwatersrand University, took an honours B.Sc. 
course in Physiology, lectured in that department, and finally 
graduated in Medicine. His hobby is carpentry. We wish him 
a successful career. 

; * % * * 

Mr. Cecil Ntloko, B.A. has been appointed an assistant lecturer 
in the department of African Studies. Mr. Ntloko took part of 
his degree course at the University of Cape Town, where he was 
a language instructor, but completed his degree at Fort Hare. 
He then taught for nine years in Queenstown Secondary School 
and is at present engaged in taking an M.A. course in Native 
Administration. 

* * a * 

Mr. G. M. Mzamane, B.A. has been transferred from the post 
of Curator of the Museum to the Department of African Langu- 
ages of which he will be in charge during the absence of Mr. G. 
Letele, M.A. who has been granted leave for two years for teach- 
ing and studying at the School of Oriental and African Languages 
in London. 

* * * bd 

The Rev. Duncan Semple, M.A., formerly Missionary at 
Cunningham in the Transkei has been appointed Warden of Iona 
House and Theological ‘Tutor during the absence on furlough of 
Rey. M. Carrick, B.D. 
. * 


% * % 
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Staff Changes in Lovedale. # 
The end of March saw the close of service of two outstandin, 
teachers at Lovedale. i ‘ 
Mr. P. Gilowey, B.Sc. Mr. Gilowey first came to 7 
as an assistant in the Training School, fourteen years ago. Bi 
in 1935 he became one of the High School staff. In this schot 
he has been a tower of strength. Apart from his great success 
a teacher, Mr. Gilowey has rendered exceptional service in extre 
mural activities. He has been a preacher at the Junior Services 
has taken charge of the Missionary Companies ; was a meml 
of the Deacons’ Court ; for several years Secretary of Senate 
took charge of the tree planting in the grounds of the Institution 
was responsible for the meteorological station; was cinem 
operator ; and took a leading part in athletics, as secretary, coac 
and referee. Mr. Gilowey has obtained an appointment in th 
Sea Point High School, and so returns to the Western Provine 
to which he belongs. The best wishes of the Lovedale commu 
nity go with him, Mrs. Gilowey and theta aigniee Faith. 
* * ye 
Mr. H. S. Winter, B.A. Mr. Winter came to ete 
1940 with excellent qualifications. He obtained high hono 
at the University of Swansea and University of Wales. His fir 
acquaintance with South Africa was made through obtaining 
scholarship for study at Rhodes University College. He hol 
the education diploma of both the University of Wales and | 
University of South Africa. He joined the Forces in 1940 an 
was away on war service for more than five years. He resume 
duty at Lovedale in November 1945, and has given very merito: 
ious service both inside and outside the classroom. He leavws 
for an important post in Southern Rhodesia. Lovedale’s goa 
wishes go with him, Mrs. Winter and their two young daughter 
* * * * 


Principal’s Furlough. Fy 

For the next six months Dr. and Mrs. Shepherd, along wir 
Isabel and Elizabeth, are to be on furlough. They leave wir 
the Warwick Castle from East London on 5th April and fro 
Cape Town for Britain with the same vessel about a week late 
While in Scotland, the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity; 
to be conferred on Dr. Shepherd by Edinburgh University, , 
a ceremony to be held on 4th July. 

During Dr. Shepherd’s absence the Acting Principal will t 
Mr. Oswin B. Bull, formerly Director of Education in Basuti 
land. 


Our Readers’ Views 


ADAMS COLLEGE 
To the Editor, The South African Outlook. 


ye 

Sir,—Adams College, the largest Native Institution in Naty 
which is well known to many South Africans, has suffered t’ 
great disaster of losing its high school buildings and its traini 
college buildings by fire. | 
One of the most serious aspects of this disaster was the destru 
tion of the Library of several thousand volumes, built up wi 
great care during many years, a library of which outstandin 
good use was made. As Senator representing the Natives } 
Natal, and as a former Principal of Adams, I venture to m 
this appeal to friends of the College outside Natal to assist. 
sending cheques or books to replace the lost library. | 
Cheques should be made out to the Principal, Adams Colle 


and books railed to Adams College, P.O. Adams Mission Statid 
Amanzimtoti station, 


Yours faithfully, 
88 Pietermaritz St., EpDGaR BROOKES. 


Pietermaritzburg, 


ipril 1st, 1947, 
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New Books 


id Law and Custom in the Colonies, by C. K. Meek, 
ith an introduction by Lord Hailey. Published by Geoffrey 
umberledge. O.U.P. 1946 at 21/- pp 337-++xxvi. 
is is a careful compilation of available facts on the systems 
and tenure in sixteen British Territories, eight of them in 
ca. In each case an account is given of the existing system 
and administration, and for certain territories there are 
hes of traditional systems of tenure and the course of their 
lopment. f 
he great value of the book lies in the comparisons it provides 
arying adjustments to similar problems. All over Africa 
is an increasing demand for land due to the increasing use 
for producing cash crops, as well as to an actual increase in 
density of population in some parts. In Uganda, for 
aple, the area of land cultivated trebled between 1916 and 
. The introduction of the plough and other new tools has 
e this great expansion of cultivation possible. In some 
3, notably the Union and Kenya, the situation is complicated 
he unequal division of land between different racial groups, 
the increasing pressure on land exists even in territories 
e there has been practically no alienation to Europeans. The 
em of how to allocate the limited resources in land is there- 
common to all the territories discussed. 

a little land to be reserved to every family (as under the 
tional systems) or is the number of people living off the land 
limited so that the unit per head does not become too small 
ork efficiently ? The “‘ danger of a landless class’ (imply- 
andless Africans) is spoken of in several territories as some- 
to be avoided at all costs, but in fact, an increasing popula- 
with increasing wants cannot live permanently off a limited 
of land. It is true that capital expenditure and an improve- 
in agricultural techniques may greatly increase the pro- 
vity of any given unit of land, but it cannot do so indefinitely. 
e form of industrialization and a specialization between 
ulturalists and industrial workers is a condition of increase 
oduction adequate to meet the needs of an increasing popu- 
in areas already densely populated. Comparison with the 
a (not touched on in this book) is instructive here. In our 
es there are both excessive subdivision and a landless class, 
of the families domiciled in the Ciskei and a substantial 
ortion in the Transkei having no land which they can culti- 

Dr. van Eck has shown that there are too many people 

g to live off the land in the Union ; a movement of popula- 
into industry is a condition of better nourishment, housing 
realth, all of which turn on increased production. Such a 
»ment is also a condition of saving the land as Mr. Norton 
stant Director of Native Agriculture) insists. Where too 
T people are trying to scrape a living out of the land the land 


sondly, is there to be any limit to the area held by one indi- 
1? There are complaints from Nyasaland, Northern 
oa (along the railway line), Kenya, and the Gold Coast 
nonied men (Africans) are getting more than their fair share 
1at has been common land, and are gaining exclusive rights 
Itivation over larger areas than they can work themselves. 
ct a class of African landlords is emerging on what was 
qunally held land. This has already happened in Uganda. 
ye other hand restriction of the acreage which may be culti- 
by any one individual may be an impediment to efficient 
action. We know that in the Union it has not been possible 
group of full time African farmers to emerge, for individuals 
rarely been able to acquire a large enough unit of land to 
efficiently, the recommendation of the Native Economic 
nission of 1932 that the limit to individual holdings be 


increased from four to fifty morgen never having been put into 
effect. 

The respective rights of groups and individuals change as land 
becomes more scarce, the general tendency being for individual 
rights over land to increase. Certainly, in the Gold Coast the 
production of cash crops has tended to increase the rights of 
individuals at the expense of the rights of the family over land, 
and it has also tended towards the replacement of co-operative 
work-parties by paid labour. Are individual rights to be extend- 
ed over all land, including grazing land, or is some form of co- 
operative holding and working of land likely to develop? Itis on 
this point that the book is least adequate, for the published 
material on rights in common land, and the forms of agricultural 
co-operation between kinsmen and neighbours is scanty. The 
development of land rights cannot be considered apart from the 
forms of co-operation since, as Dr. Meek takes pains to point out, 
the two are intimately related. 

With the increasing scarcity of land and the possibility of using 
it to grow cash crops the demand for power to transfer land rights 
grows. In a number of traditional African societies land could 
be pledged, but in most cases it could always be redeemed no 
matter what length of time had elapsed since it was first pledged. 
Today the tendency is for this right of pledging to develop into 
a right of sale, as among the Kikuyu of Kenya. ‘The question 
then arises whether the right of sale is to be limited in any way : 
is alienation by an African to a non-African, or to a member of a 
different tribe to be permitted or not? And is there to be any 
limit to the unit of land one individual may acquire? These 
problems are being differently dealt with in different territories. 

Where no right to sell land is recognized, thorny problems are 
sometimes raised concerning rights over long term crops such as 
coffee or cocoa, and improvements in the form of substantial 
buildings, or fences, or irrigation channels. Long term crops 
are more important than they were traditionally in many areas, 
houses are more substantial, and moving more frequent. Hence 
such questions as these: can a teacher who moves to another 
school sell the house he has built for himself, or the fruit trees 
he has planted ? And can a man who has moved for fear of the 
witchcraft of his neighbours sell his coffee plantation? Some 
indication is given as to how the law is developing in such situa- 
tions in different areas but often exact information is lacking. 

_ As land becomes scarcer the law regarding it always becomes 
more elaborate and precise, and registration of land appears at 
one point or another as a part of this increasing precision of land 
law. Here comparative analysis of the experience of different 
countries is particularly useful. Dr. Meek sums up the advant- 
ages and difficulties of registration, and discusses the features of 
an efficient system. 

Two principles are emphasized : the first is that land law can- 
not remain static when other aspects of the society are changing ; 
the form of tenure and the economy are inextricably related. 
The second is that the level of production and the maintenance 
of fertility are also related to the form of tenure. Indeed Lord 
Hailey in his preface endorses the view that ‘the productivity of 
land and the social advancement of the people are dependent as 
much upon the evolution of sound systems of land tenure as upon 
the development of improved agricultural practice.” ‘The book. 
is therefore immediately topical in the Union where we have on 
the one hand the traditional tribal system of tenure ossified, while 
other aspects of life have changed radically, and on the other. 
hand a paper system of individual tenure which is negatived by 
the presence of thousands of families in the surveyed areas who 
own no land. Are not these facts related to the appearance of. 
desert where once there were fields and pastures ? 
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We South Africans will indeed do well to consider the relation 
between form of tenure, productivity and fertility, and this 
book gives us comparative evidence on the development of land 
law in other territories with problems comparable to our own, 


M.W. 


* * * 


* 
Work. (Livingstone Press, 32 pp. 1/-). 

“There are vast areas in man’s daily work in which Christ’s 
Word is not heard or is ignored.” In this very attractive booklet 
Christ’s claim on man’s total life is presented in arresting pictures 
with just enough letterpress to interpret their significance. They 
are drawn from L.M.S. activities all over the globe and are 
grouped in such a way as to set out very vividly what the Chris- 
tian message has to say about the purpose of man’s work in the 
world. 

* * * * 
New Guinea, by Norman F. Cocks, (Livingstone Press, 24pp. 9d.) 

An account of a recent tour by the secretary in Australasia for 
the L.M.S. of the stations of the Society in Papua. Written 
originally as a circular letter to interested personal friends it well 
deserves the more permanent and wider circulation which has 
been given to it. 

* * * * 
Conquering Evangelism, by Lionel Fletcher, (Marshall, Morgan 

& Scott 112 pp. 3/6). . 

A series of intimate talks by this well-loved evangelist to whom 
many lands, including South Africa, owe so much. Some of our 
readers will no doubt be familiar with his larger book, Effective 
Evangelism, and this might be regarded as a somewhat briefer 
and more spontaneous presentation of the same theme. There 
is fire here, together with love and wisdom from the heart of a 
man who, before he gave himself to wholetime evangelism, had 
years of experience as the minister of five different congregations. 
A valuable and timely book that will “ strengthen the weak hands 
and confirm the feeble knees.” 

* * * * 
Towns of Tomorrow, by Gladys Keable. (S.C.M. 95 pp. 2/6). 

An attractive, valuable and most timely book in “ The Chris- 
tian looks ahead ” series, which is intended to discuss in regard 
to each subject studied (a) the Christian principles involved, (5) 
the Christian criticism, favourable and unfavourable, of the 
present situation, (c) the alternatives offered for action, and (d) 
what the individual Christian can do about it. ‘Three quarters 
of the book is occupied in setting out some elements of town 
sociology, such as the birth, growth and overgrowth of the town, 
its size and structure, its mind and will, and its effects on the 
neighbourhood. ‘This is preparation for the main chapter on 
“The pattern of our citizenship” which is both practical and 
penetrating, with emphasis on the central significance of the life 
of the family as the creative nucleus for more constructive urban 
life. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Thomas Gamble. 

With the passing of Mrs. Gamble, of Uitenhage, within a day 
or two of her ninety-third birthday, South Africa has lost the 
last surviving member of a group of American women who 
rendered outstanding service over a long period of years. She 
came from her homeland in 1877 as a young teacher of twenty- 
three in a party of nine women recruited by Dr. Andrew Murray 
for the girls’ schools which he was establishing. After teaching 
at the Huguenot Seminary at Wellington for ten years she married 
the Rev. Thomas Gamble then in charge of a Coloured congre- 
gation at Heidelberg, (Cape). ‘Ten years later the Gambles 
moved to Uitenhage, to the church and manse in Rose Lane, 
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where the rest of their lives was spent, Mr. Gamble predece: 
his wife by sixteen years. Hers was a wonderfully rich life s 
in the outpouring of herself for others. It is the bare tru 

say that she really fulfilled the ideal of the most difficult 
callings open to women, that of a minister’s wife. In a less 
spicuous, though perhaps more exacting sphere she meas 
fully up to the very high standard achieved by the other mem 
of that original ‘American group, which included such staly 
as Dr. A. P. Ferguson, Dr. Bliss, and Miss Anna Cummi 
(Mrs. Gamble’s sister). ‘‘ Madame,” as she was known to 
congregation, was deeply loved and honoured as one © 
“ allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way.” F 

* * * 


Senator D. D. C. Murray, of Bloemfontein. 

The late Mr. Murray’s many admirable gifts and benefi 
activities have received deserved recognition in all the pa 
which have carried notices of his recent demise. The Out 
is more especially concerned to pay tribute to him for his inte 
in the welfare of the African people. This it would be eas 
illustrate in many ways, but perhaps in none more typically t 
by recalling his very valuable and self-sacrificing services to 
Scott Mission Hospital at Maseru. When Mr. William 8 
of Mafeteng first conceived his idea of a hospital at this strat 
point in Basutoland, he wisely secured the invaluable assistz 
of Mr. Murray, who, when the plan was in definite shape in 1‘ 
became chairman of the committee and remained so until 
death. Throughout these years he never failed to travel fi 
Bloemfontein for the meetings of the board, held three or 4 
times a year, often at very great inconvenience to himself 
always at his own expense. He was an ideal chairman, his 
smoothing out many a rough passage and his charming persona 
entering with enthusiasm into all matters concerning pati« 
and staff alike. It was Mr. Murray who invested the mo: 
given by Mr. Scott during his life-time for the running of’ 
hospital, and after Mr. Scott’s death it was Mr. Murray, 
executor of the estate, who arranged for another substantial 
to be allocated for the maintenance of the building. It is th 
fore thanks to Mr. Murray’s deep personal interest in the c 
and his exceptional business acumen, that he leaves the hos 
in a sound financial position. Did space permit many o 
such illustrations of his generous concern for the under-privi 
ed might be cited. Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit. 

* * * * 


Rev. J. T. Carmichael, S.S.M. 

Father Carmichael was often termed ‘“ The apostle of ' 
mountains ” in Basutoland, and to many his personality was: 
most unique and irresistible of their experience. His devo 
to his task was so superb, body and will so tireless even into 
age, spirit so profoundly and lovingly concerned for the con 
sion of the heathen, White or Black. Of recent years he 
been in retirement from active work on account of gro 
weakness, and last month he passed away in Durban at the a 
ninety-seven. He was the oldest priest in his Church and 
the oldest member of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

* * * * 


Rev. H. P. Bull, S.S.J.E. 

Father Bull first came to Cape Town in 1901 in the prim: 
life, and speedily came to be recognised as a power for (¢ 
among the Non-European communities. After some year 
head of the Anglican Mission in Woodstock he was transfer 
to America and later to England, as Superior of the Society 
Saint John the Evangelist. Returning to South Africa lati 
life he spent his last years among his beloved poor and pa 
away in February at the age of eighty-eight. Always the fri 
of the under-dog, he concerned himself especially with | 
raising up of leaders, providing assistance to many to en: 
them to secure better education, . 


